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AB80CIATI0N, ETC., ETC. 

Gentlemen^ 

The same motives by which I was actuated 
in the preparation of the following address now impel 
me to place under your protection the institutions 
which it was intended to advocate. 

There are perhaps no objects of greater import- 
ance to the future welfare of this country than the 
diffusion of education among the poor, and the pro- 
motion of good feeling between the different classes 
of society. 

The institutions which it is now proposed to estab- 
lish^ are calculated to advance simultaneously both 

I those objects. And the fortunate coincidence which 

I 
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has placed at the head of the two most important 
public bodies in this district, gentlemen, so distinguish- 
ed for liberality and benevolence, emboldens me to 
hope that the Newcastle and Gateshead Working 
Men's Library, Reading Room, and School will long 
minister to the intellectual wants, and improve the 
moral condition, of the labouring classes inhabiting 
these towns. 

I have the honour to be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Geobge Robinson. 

WlBXCIAn StBUI, NlWiUBTIil^ 

28/A Deoemher, 1848. 
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Mb. Matob and Gentlemen, 

It ifl now nearly two years since I had the honour 
of delivering in this room an address on the sanitary^condition 
of Newcastle, which shortly afterwards procured for me the 
additional gratification of meeting within the same walls a 
number of gentlemen interested in this branch of social im- 
provement, and of establishing through their aid the Newcas- 
tle and Gateshead Sanitary Association. At the invitation 
of the Committee of that institution, a number of the most 
intelligent operatives of this district subsequently formed 
themselves into a Working Men^^s Association for promoting 
the Public Health, and have since continued to co-operate 
with us in t]^e promotion of sanitary measures. With the 
approval, then, of the members of these Associations, and in 
furtherance of objects which they d^em of great importance 
both to the poor and to the community at large, I am once 
more induced to trespass upon the patience of my fellow 
townsmen, and to entreat their calm and earnest attention 
to the few facts and reflections which I have the privilege of 



explanation of the course which the sanitary movement has 
hitherto assumed, as soma miaconoeptlon seems to have pre- 
vailed on this point. 

Immediately after the formation of the Sanitary Associa* 
tion, the first step adopted by the Committee was the division 
of these boroughs into districts, and the minute examination 
of each locality by two or more members. In this work, 
cler^men, ma^strates, members of the municipal bodies, 
medical practitioners, working men, and others, were for 
some time daily engaged, and a record of the chief nuisances 
observed in the places visited, together with a series of re- 
commendations for their prevention was then brought before 
the notice of the authorities. And I think it is not too much 
to assert that if those recommendations had been at once 
acted upon, many of the evils which have since been re-pro* 
duced, and which are again in the course of removal, would 
permanently have disappeared from the district. But as we 
had no power to enforce the necessary improvements^ and felt 
that a continuance of these visitations by persons destitute of 
such authority might prove injurious to the sanitary cause, 
by exciting in the minds of the poor, expectations which we 
oould not realise^ and thus aggravate the misery which we 
sought to alleviate ; we deemed it more expedient to ooncen* 
trate our efforts on an attempt to accomplish the enactment 
of a genernl, and comprehensive, Public Health BiU. For 
the continued existence then of various nuisances, and sources 
of disease within these towns, the members of the Sanitary 
Associations, are certftinly not responsible. I would here 
also beg permission to refer for a moment to the spirit in 
which the sanitary movement has everywhere been conducted. 
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submitting for their consideration this evening. Before, how- 
ever, entering upon a detailed examination of the numerous 
and varied questions connected with the subject of this pre- 
sent address, I wish, with your permission, to offer a short i 
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SANITARY MOYBMBNT IN NBWCASTLB AND GATESHEAD. 

In this, perhaps more than any other social question of the 
day, the interests of the poorer and unrepresented classes have 
by the opponents of the cause, been regarded as distinctly at 
variance with those of the classes immediately above them in 
the social scale. The incorrectness of this opinion will doubt* 
less ultimately be admitted by the most economical of the 
rate-paying portion of the community. But it will remain a 
remarkable and melancholy fact that while the intellect and 
piety of the nation, supported by statesmen of every party, by 
men of the most opposite religious views, by the most illus- 
trious in birth, and by the most intelligent among the working 
classes themselves, have, under the auspices of royalty, labour- 
ed for years in the difficult but honourable t-ask of establish- 
ing a firm and enduring basis for the moral and social ele- 
vation of the great mass of our poorer fellow countrymen, the 
ohief and almost sole opposition to this long cherished project 
of the wise and good, has emanated from the very men whose 
daily experience should have made them best acquainted with 
the peculiar evils under which the poor labour, and from which 
they can escape only by the interference of the legislature on 
their behalf. 

Under these circumstances, then, and at a time when the 
middle and poorer classes were in other countries engaged in 
deadly conflict, it has probably been a source of gratification 
to every friend of peace, that the task of attempting the re- 
moval of those evils had fallen into the hands of men disposed 
to rely more on the calm but irresistible weapons of truth 
than on the dazzling but dangerous arts of popular agitation. 
We might have appealed more loudly to the feelings of the 
poor ; we might have repeated to them the lesson which is 
alas becoming but too familiar to the people of every coun- 
try, that persons in authority will yield to clamour and fear 
what they deny to reason and justice ; we might, in short, 
have engaged in support of this cause the enthusiasm and ex- 
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oitement which have bo powerfully contributed to the succesB 
of other movements less intimately connected with the daily 
comforts, and with the very existence of the poor. For if 
ever there were a cause capable of moving men to thoughts 
of anger, if ever there were a cause capable of exciting in the 
breasts of the impassioned, the sorrowful, and the ignorant, 
feelings of hatred and discontent, it would be that cause 
which poiifted to departed friends as the victims of apathy 
and penuriousness, which represented the mourned, the ho- 
noured, the loved, the lost, as slain — ^not by the destroying 
angel of God'^s wrath, but by the foul and loathsome fiends 
engendered and fostered amid the corruptions and abomina- 
tions of man. But, gentlemen, we took no such course ; to 
have done so, would have been as utterly repugnant to my 
own feelings, as directly opposed to the dictates of my own 
conscience, as it musfc necessarily have been at variance with 
the peace-promoting principles I am here to advocate. If I 
have ventered to touch upon this subject, it is from no poli- 
tical bias, for I have never been fettered by any ties of party, 
still less can it be from any personal hostility to that class of 
which I am myself a member, but I feel that I should ill dis- 
charge the duty which I have undertaken, were I to neglect 
this opportunity of cautioning that powerful section of the com- 
munity against falling into the same fatal error of which the 
aristocracy are beginning to feel the effects. I mean that of 
neglecting the interests and disregarding the just complaints 
of the comparatively helpless millions dependent upon them. 
With the increase of political power, the middle classes of 
this country are daily assuming an increase of moral and poli- 
tical responsibility. Injustice, apathy, arrogance, incapacity, 
and neglect will no more be tolerated under their rule than 
under that of an hereditary nobility. And that man is no 
true friend to them and their interests who would induce them 
to peril — not merely the preservation of their own power — 
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but the very existence of society, by any continued inatten- 
tion to the] wants and wishes of the industrious classes, by 
whom they'^are sustained, and in whom the vitality of the 
State essentially consists. 

The past proceedings of the Sanitary Association may be 
very briefly recounted. It has endeavoured, not altogether 
unsuccessfully, to create in this district an enlightened public 
opinion on the subject of sanitary improvement, and has en- 
listed in this effort many men . of influence, intelligence, and 
piety. It has, through the kind assistance of the local press, 
been enabled to maintain, up to the present time, that public 
feeling in an efficient state. And availing itself of the 
cordial assistance of the Working Men's Association, it has 
caused numerously signed expositions of the popular views on 
this subject to be transmitted to the legislature, and thus 
contributed to the success of the ministerial measure. 

That Act, imperfect as it is admitted to be, contains pro- 
visions, which in the hands of men favourable to the general 
elevation of the working classes, might be productive of im- 
mense benefit to the poorer population of these towns. The 
Town OouncU of Gateshead has already petitioned for its 
application to that borough, and as the members of the Town 
Council of Newcastle imanimously adopted a petition to Par- 
liament in favour of this measure when under the considera- 
tion of the legislature, we may be permitted to hope that they 
will ere long renew that expression of their sentiments, and 
thus afford the General Board of Health an opportunity 
of cooperating with the governing body of this important 
town for the improvement of the comfort and health of its in- 
habitants. The Committee of the Sanitary Association have 
also attempted the formation of a Society for building houses 
for the working classes, in which the latter might themselves 
be shareholders, and though for obvious reasons it has been 
deemed advisable to postpone the realization of this project, 
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they have by no means abandoned the idea of tho0 increasing 
the stake whioh the working olasses hold in the property of 
the district, by diverting to the erection of decent and com- 
fortable homes, a part at least, of the wi^es now so recklessly 
expended in intemperance and excess. The last act of the 
Association to which T shall advert is, the opening of a read- 
ing room and small libraiy for the poor at a very low charge 
for admission, and on this point, intimately connected as it is 
with the special subject of this discourse, I feel it my duty to 
enter into fuller explanations. 

Two of the chief objects of the Sanitary Association were 
thus declared in the original prospectus, viz. 1. To diffuse 
among the inhabitants of this district the valuable information 
elicited by recent enquiries, and the advancement of science 
as to the physical and moral evils that result from the present 
defective sanitary condition of these towns, and 2. To impress 
upon the working classes, in particular, by every available 
meansy a conviction of the injurious influence exercised upon 
their health and moral condition by inattention to ventilation, 
and to the cleanliness of their persons, houses, and workshops. 
We at first attempted to accomplish these objects by distri- 
buting tracts and printed rules for the information of the poor. 
But having reason to believe that any impression thus made 
would prove but temporary, and that the only effectual means 
of ensuring a continued attention to this subject on the part 
of the working classes, would be to provide a depot or collec- 
tion of Sanitary publications to which they might resort for 
information on subjects connected with their domestic eom^ 
forts, we determined, in some degree at the suggestion, and 
certainly with the cordial approval of the Working Men's 
Association, to open a Sanitary reading room for the use of 
the members of that institution. Here partly by a grant of 
^6. from our own funds for the purchase of books, and partly 
by presentaticm from our members, many of the most import^- 
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ant publications on the Sanitary question were soon coUectedfc 
And the value of this small library was shortly afterwards 
considerably increased by a donation of 25 volumes of Parlia* 
mentary Reports by Alderman Nichbl of this town, and by a 
special donation in aid of the reading room, from the Dean of 
Durham, one of the Vice Presidents of the Association, who 
with characteristic zeal for the best interests of the working 
classes^ no sooner heard of the existence of this institution 
than he thus hastened to its support. But it was presently 
found that however important the subject of Sanitary reform^ 
its details were not of that lively interest required to induce 
working men to devote evening after evening to their study, 
and in order to attract more readers, it was deemed expedient 
to introduce some publications of more general interest. We 
accordingly ordered a daily paper, some of Chambers^ serial 
works, together with an Atlas, Martinis British Colonies, and 
a few other works which might combine instruction and 
amusement, and the Committee of the Working Men'^s As- 
sociation have lately ordered a second daily paper. Under 
every disadvantage, we have thus obtained the nucleus of a 
library consisting of one hundred volumes, and nothwithstand* 
ing the utter absence of all attraction in the room engaged 
for this purpose, situated as it is in an obscure court, such 
have been the zeal and activity of the Working Men's Asso* 
ciation that it numbers 150 members. 

Having thus stated the circumstances which led to the es*- 
stablishment of this institution, I do not think it necessary to 
enter at present into any lengthened defence of a step so ob- 
viously tending to elevate the character and improve the habits 
and feelings of the working classes of these towns. Let me 
rather seek to carry into efiect the wishes of both associations 
by directing the public attention to the importance of the in- 
stitution, and to the benefits which would result to the com- 
munity at large from its extension and permanent endow- 
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ment. And in doing so, I beg it to be distinctly understood, 
that though honoured by the support of the Sanitary Associa- 
tion, and of the Working Men^s Health Association, I am 
alone responsible for any opinions uttered, or any suggestions 
made, on the present occasion. 

In these, as in most large English provincial towns, we find 
two valuable libraries available for the use of certain classes 
of the inhabitants. There is the extensive library belonging 
to the Society in whose building we are now assembled, and 
there are also large collections of books attached to the Me- 
chanics Institutions of Newcastle and Gateshead. The 
amount of the annual subscription paid for the use of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society'^s Library, of course, places 
it wholly beyond the reach of the poor. And though the sub- 
scription to the Mechanics^ Institution is much less, not being 
more than ten shillings a year, I am I think fully borne out 
by the experience of the managers of those institutions 
in stating that they contain among their members but a small 
proportion of working men, and that the great mass of the 
industrious poor do not at all participate in the benefits of 
those libraries and reading rooms. How or why it has hap- 
pened that institutions designed chiefly for the use of working 
men have not been more extensively supported by that body, 
I do not pretend fully to understand or explain. The fact is 
however, indisputable, and it is for the mutual interest of 
Mechanics^ Institutes, and of the working classes themselves, 
that some steps be taken to ascertain the causes which have 
contributed to this result, and if possible to remove them. 
With this object, therefore, I will venture to indicate one or 
two circumstances which appear almost sufficient to account 
for the absence of so many working men from Mechanics^ in- 
stitutions. In the first case, as I shall presently have occa- 
sion to show, a large proportion of labouring men cannot read, 
and are thus incapable of using libraries, even were the latter 
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free to them. A schools for adults is therefore an indispens- 
able adjnnet to any library designed for the benefit of the 
working classes. Then an annual subscription of ten shillings, 
even though facilitated by half yearly or quarterly paymenta, 
is a large tax upon the wages of a working man who perhaps has 
a family to maintain, who, if provident, has his club subscriptions 
and his life insurance payments to meet, and who being engag- 
ed by the week cannot feel certain of continued employment. 
Lastly, it must not be concealed that many of the working 
classes themselves do not feel quite at home in Mechanics^ 
Institutions. Whether it be that the management is not suffi- 
ciently in their hands, or that the works supplied to the lib- 
raries are of too abstract a character, and not sufficiently con- 
nected with'the daily incidents and wants of a working mane's 
life, I do not pretend to determine, but from frequent conver- 
sation on this subject with well-informed, intelligent labour- 
ing men, some of them members of Mechanics' Institutions, 
I know the feelings of a large portion of the working classes 
to be as I have stated. 

Fi*om the action, then, of these and perhaps other causes, of 
which I am ignorant, existing institutions have certainly not 
met the necessities of the honest and industrious poor. I say 
the honest and indmtrious poor, because the Government, 
with its usual solicitude for the felon population, has provided 
libraries in our gaols, and thus added another to the many 
advantages which those public establishments possess over the 
private residences of the working classes. There is therefore 
in this country no place to which the poor man may freely re- 
sort for that information which is so necessary for the ad- 
vancement of his interests and the increase of his enjoyments. 
He may feel anxious to know where extensive public works 
are in operation ; and he mtist at all times naturally wish to learn 
where labour is most in demand and provisions are cheapest. 
He may, in addition, desire a more intimate acquaintance 
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with that vast colonial empire, of the magnificence of which 
vague rumours have occasionally reached his ears ; or he may 
sometimes think of the possibility of himself or his children 
acquiring a share in one of those fair lands, which seem des- 
tined to preserve through future ages, the language, the insti- 
tutions, and the glories of the British nation ; he may lastly 
feel within him some of those longings after perfection which 
have so often resulted in the developement of the highest 
forms of poetical and mechanical genius ; he may unconsciously 
share in the aspirations and renew the ideal creations of 
a Burns, an Arkwright, a Watt, or a Stephenson ; but for 
this mental appetite, society provides no food. Intellectual, 
like material, wealth, is in this country most unequally distri- 
buted. We have some hundreds of men of gigantic know- 
ledge> but we have countless thousands buried in the most 
profound ignorance. We can boast of some prodigies of 
learning-men with a smattering of almost every language— 
and we can exhibit equally omnivorous professors of science, 
but we also exhibit to every observing eye a spectacle of 
which every true lover of his country will feel ashamed — the 
spectacle of the majority of a great nation being ignorant of 
the laws and the institutions under which they live, of the his- 
tory and natural peculiarities of the land which they inhabit, 
and of the proper construction and literature of the language, 
by which they daily seek to express their thoughts and 
wishes. 

Now, whatever may be the comparative state of education 
in other civilized countries (and this is a point which I do not 
pretend to determine), it is very certain that greater efforts 
have there been made to supply the intellectual wants of the 
poorer inhabitants of large towns. A late number of the 
' Journal of the St^itistical Society of London' contains a very 
interesting review of the principal public libraries in Europe, 
by Mr. Edwards, of the British Museum, from which I shall 
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make one or two extracts. In consequence of the difficulty 
experienced in procuring accurate data with respect to the 
smaller public libraries, the writer has included in his tables 
such libraries only as contain 10,000 volumes and upwards. 
He has also excluded the many libraries belonging to acade- 
mies, societies, and corporations, as not being open to the pub- 
lic at large, but has retained the libraries of universities, how- 
soever maintained, and also certain libraries attached to con- 
vents known to be publicly accessible. From his data, then' 
it would appear that the number of such public libraries in 
Europe amounts to 383, of which 107 are in France^ and but 
33 in Great Britain and Ireland, including one in Malta. 
Of these 33 British public libraries, no less than 19 are at- 
tached to universities, 2 to law institutions, 2 to medical insti^ 
tutions, and 1 to a scientific society. And of the remaining 9 
really public institutions, available for all classes of the com- 
munity, 3 are, I presume of a religious character, viz., Dr. 
WilUam's Library, Archbishop Tenisoa's, and Sion College 
Library, in London, and 1 is at Valetta, in Malta, leaving but 
5 for the general use of the inhaJbitants of our large towns, 
viz. the National Library in the British Museum^ the Cheet^ 
ham Library at Manchester, two public libraries at Birming- 
ham, and 1 (doubtful) at Bristol; whereas in France alone, 
89 ' town libraries,^ each containing upwards of 10,000 volumes, 
exclusive of the magnificent National Library of 800,000 vol* 
umes, and several other large public collections of books, sup- 
ply all the chief seats of population with an inexhaustible 
source of amusement and instruction. 

It certainly appears extraordinary that in a country like 
this which has exhibited so many instances of private liberal- 
ity, there should have been so few endowments for the collec- 
tion of intellectual treasures, and the encouragement of literw 
ary tastes among the poor. From the general prevalence, 
however, of more correct ideas as to the national imnortanoe of 
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educatioD, it is to be hoped that this ground of reproach will 
ere long be removed, and that the great mass of the people of 
this country will enjoy equal facilities for self-improvement to 
those possessed by the inhabitants of France and other con- 
tinental states. Before leaving this part of my subject, I 
must not omit to remind my fellow townsmen, of the exist- 
ence of a free library in Newcastle, viz. that endowed by the 
Bev. Dr. Thomlinson, and attached to St. Nicholas^ Church. 
And though from its consisting chiefly of theological works, 
it cannot be regarded as fulfilling the general uses of a public 
library, I can promise every visitor the utmost courtesy and 
attention at the hands of the amiable and respected gentleman 
who now discharges the duties of librarian. It being thus I 
think rendered evident that the poorer classes in our large 
towns do not possess those facilities for the acquisition of 
knowledge, which are indispensable to the general elevation 
of their tastes and habits, we have in the next place to con- 
sider how this deficiency may be most advantageously supplied. 
And the first and most obvious recommendation which sug- 
gests itself, is the immediate establishment of an evening 
school for adults. I shall afterwards mention one or two 
reasons for believing that the proposed institution might, in 
these towns, be beneficially attached to the existing Sanitary 
Associations. At present it may suffice to state a very few 
facts in illustration of the necessity for such an addition to 
our educational establishments. It is difficult to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the number of labouring men who possess 
the rudiments of an English education. I incline to believe 
that the following statement affords as close an approximation 
to the truth as can conveniently be attained. My kind friend 
Dr. White, with his usual regard for the interests of the poor, 
has for some years availed himself of his official connection 
with the Infirmary, to acquire information as to the state of 
education among the labouring men applying there for medi- 
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cat relief. From the records which he has preserved, I find 
that of 355 male patients, 15 years of age and upwards, ad^ 
mitted within the last 30 months, 194, or 54 per cent, pro-* 
fessed to be able to read and write, and 120, or 33 per cent, 
confessed their utter inability to do so, while 41, or 11 per 
cent, could read imperfectly, but were unable to write. A 
second table for which I am indebted to Mr. Pringle, the 
Secretary of the Working Men^s Health Association, states 
as the result of an enquiry into the state of education among 
the mechanics and labourers employed in a large manufactory 
in G-ateshead, that of 104 men examined, 24 can read and 
write well, 59 can do so imperfectly, 9 can neither read nor 
write, and 12 can read only, and that imperfectly. This pro- 
bably represents correctly, the educational condition of the 
class of working men immediately above that applying for 
medical relief at the Newcastle Infirmary. 

I am far from relying upon the mere possession of the arts 
of reading and writing as any correct test of the degree of 
education attained by the persons examined. But as this is 
the criterion most conveniently applied, and most generally used 
in educational enquiries^ it may serve our present purpose ; 
and from it we learn that nearly one-half of the labouring 
men who inhabit these towns, are, more or less, deprived of 
the intellectual enjoyment, and elevating influences of litera 
ture. That many of these men are painfully conscious of the 
deprivation under which they labour, and anxious, to share 
that mental light which, as it were, multiplies the existence 
of educated beings, may also be satisfactorily proved. The 
8th report of the Inspector of Prisons contains the following 
striking statement, with reference to the prisoners in the 
Newcastle gaol. '' Instruction in reading and writing has 
hitherto been almost confined to those who are less then 17 
years old. Many above that age^ however^ expressed a wish to 
have instruction,'*'' 
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I am informed that in this town for some time past, a few 
working men desirous of extending education among their 
fellows, have regularly communicated instruction in the even- 
ing to classes composed of young labouring men, and that the 
information thus conveyed is gladly i^ceived and gratefully 
acknowledged. At the Westminster Working Men's Insti- 
tute (one of the numerous philanthropic establishments pro- 
moted by that indefatigable nobleman, Lord Ashley) 1 learn 
that in a similar spirit of disinterested zeal, the evening school 
for adults is conducted by a young man, who gives his services 
gratuitously. And I accidentally discovered the other night, 
that a few of the young men who frequent the Sanitary Bead- 
ing Boom, have, in their mutual desire for improvement, 
formed themselves into an English GTrammar class, to which 
they devote three evenings in each week. 

These facts might be indefinitely multiplied ; but the few I 
have detailed, coupled with the unanimous declaration of the 
Working Men's Association in favour of such an institution, 
will perhaps be deemed sufficient to justify the opening of an 
evening school for adults. I would propose — ^but this is 
merely a private opinion — ^that the admission to this school 
should be free for a period not exceeding three months, and 
that subsequently the charge for instruction should be 6d, per 
quarter, which sum should also obtain for the subscribers, the 
use of the library and reading room. It does not appear to 
me expedient to charge in the first instance for the instruc- 
tion imparted in the school, as the nian totally void of eduea^ 
tion cannot be expected to appreciate its advantages to an 
extent sufficient to reconcile him to the payment of even a 
trifling sum — but after having enjoyed a quarter of a year's 
gratuitous education, it is but reasonable to presume, that the 
student, however ignorant before, will have acquired a suf- 
ficient amount of information to satisfy him of the economy 
of this item of his expenditure. At a time like the preaenty 
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when every intelligent man is convinced of the importance of 
difiiising throughout the whole community the advantages of 
education, I do not consider it necessary to urge at any greater 
length the arguments in favour of an a<lult evening school. 
The philanthropists of this, as of most other large towns, have 
with wise benevolence provided schools for the out-cast child- 
ren of the most abject of the poor. But they have passed 
over the fathers and brothers of these children, regarding them 
either as wholly irreclaimable, or as reserved for the benefits 
of other institutions. 

Now in the course of a few years many of those young men, 
who now either hang listlessly about the streets, or frequent 
the pot-houses which abound in the poorer parts of the town, 
will have become the heads of families, and as such will stamp 
the character, and form the habits of their childi^en. If, there- 
fore, it be wise, and good, and christian-like — ^as it assuredly 
is — to wean the unfortunate children of ignorance and vice 
from the bad habits which they have acquired from their pa- 
rents, and to guide them into tb6 t)aths of virtue and of de- 
cency, how much more important is it to expedite by a genera- 
tion, the work of moral and intellectual advancement, and thus 
arrest at the earliest possible stage the vile and degrading 
process of parental contamination, 

I have but one additional observation to offer with refer*- 
ence to the proposed school for adult workmen, and it is this. 
So fully convinced am I of the desire of the educated public 
generally to share the benefits of education with the unin- 
structed, that if the wealthier inhabitants of this dis1»ict will 
provide a room and the requisite accommodation, I am al- 
most satisfied that we shall at once meet with a sufficient 
number of gratuitous teachers to enable the work of instruction 
to be carried on until the appointment of a paid school-master. 

And if at any time it were attempted to furnish instruc- 
tion of a higher character to the working classes of th^se 
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towns, I am equally confident that lecturers in the various 
branches of literature and science will be found ready to lend 
their services in promotion of the same noble cause. 

The proposed Working Men^s Beading Boom and Library 
we would conduct on a similar plan to that which has hitherto 
worked very harmoniously at the Sanitary Beading Boom. 
And as it is but proper that the public should be fully in- 
formed in all particulars relating to the management of any 
institution which it is called upon to support, I otkr no apo- 
logy for briefly explaining the machinery by which its opera- 
tions are conducted. The requisite funds having been derived 
chiefly from the donations and subscriptions of the members of 
the Sanitary Association, the latter have hitherto arranged 
the few matters requiring their attention by means of a 
library committee chosen without any reference to political or 
religious distinctions, as the list of members will prove. At 
the first meeting of this committee it was unanimously re- 
solved, that all works on controversial points io politics and 
theology be rigidly excluded. 

Should the institution proceed, it is my own wish, and that 
cf some other membey», that » certain number of the members 
of the Working MenV Assoeifttion, selected by themselves, 
should also be added to this library committee, and enjoy an 
equal privilege with the ether Members in voting for the ad- 
mission of works and in supermteading the regulations of the 
library. At present, publications may be recommended either 
Ky the gentlemen forming the Sanitary Association, who may 
be regarded as honorary members of the Beading Boom, or 
by the members of the Working Men^s Health Association, 
who are the reading mmb^n^ and to whose exclusive use the 
room is devoted on the evening of every working day, 
horn seven to ten o^dock. The small subscription of Qd. per 
quarter paid by the reading members has hitherto merely 
sufficed to meet the expenses unavoidably incurred in carry- 
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ing on the bufiineas of any public institution. Were tibere leM 
neoesaity for continued exertion in the Eaoitary eauae, they 
would be enabled to devote the whole of their Eobseriptiooa 
to the purchase of books ; aad should the liberality of the 
public realise our hopes, and add to the attractions of the 
library, there can be little doubt that the numb^ of reading; 
members would soon increase so much, as tp leave a balance of 
eome pounds aonoaHy applicable to this pmrpoae. 

Under such sa (urrangement, then, we consider that the 
institution would command the stability derivable from its 
connection with a body of gentlemen virtually acting as trus- 
tees, while the working man who paid his two shillings a year 
would feel that in accepting the advantages offered him, he 
was preserving his own sdf respect, improving his own mind, 
elevating his own class, and, at the same time, accumulating a 
store of valuable information for the use of the poor of future 
generations. 

A few minor details connected with the constitution and 
management of the institution stiU require explanation. The 
admission of reading members will, I presume, continue to re- 
main in the hands of the committee of the Wcurking Men^s 
Association* It is highly important that the members aJr 
mitted to the advantages of the reading room, should be iona 
fide labourers and mechanics, as the indiscriminate admissian 
of all persons willing to pay 6rf. a quarter would tend to in- 
jure Mechanics^ Institutions and other places of literary resort, 
supported by the subscriptions of membeirs. This is a result 
which we by no means contemplate : our object is rather to 
render the Working Men^s Library and Heading Boom a 
training school for the initiation af the ignorant into the plea- 
sures and beauties of knowledge. And having once acquired 
a taste for this descripUon of enjoyment, we may confidently 
expect that a large proportion of the reading members will ej» 
long seek to participate in the more extensive and varied 
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range of intdlectual gratifications ofibred by older institu- 
tions. We feel, therefore, that the use of the Library and 
Beading Boom, which we are attempting to establish, should, 
as far as possible, be strictly confined to those really in want of 
such opportunities for instruction, and as this is a point some<- 
what difficult to determine, we think that it may be most ap^ 
propriately left to the discretion of the committee of working 
men, who represent the body of reading members. At some 
future time, however, it may be necessary to invest the com- 
mittee of the present Sanitary Association, or other persons 
acting as trustees, with the power of ascertaining, from time 
to time, that the benefits of the institutions are really enjoyed 
by the class for whose use they were established. 

The rate of subscription, viz. 6d. a quarter, may by some 
be considered too small a charge ; but it should be remem- 
bered that our institution it designed not so much for the 
mechanic in the enjoyment of high wages, as for the poor, 
uneducated labourer, and that in fixing the rate of subscrip- 
tion, we must calculate on the lowest, and not on the highest 
rate of wages paid to the working classes. The poorest work- 
ing man ought, in an institution of this kind, to be placed 
on a footing of perfect equality with the best remunerated 
operative, and from various enquiries made on this subject, 
I am satisfied that a higher subscription could not in the pre- 
sent mental condition of the poor, be generally obtained. 
The caQ6 of unemployed working men may, moreover, require a 
special modification of the rules for the admission of reading 
members. It has been suggested by one of the many intelli- 
gent and well disposed men who are now deprived of employ- 
ment, that the benefits of the institutioA would be much ex- 
tended if any unemployed man were at once admitted to the 
use of the library and room on, producing a certificate of 
character from two reading members, who were also willing 
to become responsible for the payment of the arrears of his 
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subscription, within a certain time after his again meeting 
with employment. And for many reasons I most cordially 
concur in this recommendation. 

The introduction of newspapers into an institution of this 
kind is the next point which may seem to require an explana- 
tion. Time will not permit me to enter at any length upon 
the justification of this step. The poor are as much interest- 
ed as the rich in the events of current history, and often in- 
finitely more so. They have valuable commodities, skill and 
labour, to dispose of in the markets of their country, and are, 
therefore, deeply concerned in knowing where these mental 
and bodily powers are most in demand. 

On the rational amusement furnished by newspapers, I need 
scarcely dwell, but I ought not, neither shall I, attempt to 
avoid the difficulty created by their advocacy of the views of 
different political parties. I candidly confess my own utter 
inexperience in party politics. Indeed I have ever been of 
the old opinion, that party is the madness of the many, for 
the gain of the few, and the little I have seen and read has 
but the more firmly convinced me of the hollowness of party 
cries and party professions. Entertaining then these views, 
and, moreover, believing that Liberalism does not necessarily 
imply the destruction of every existing institution, and that 
Conservatism does not always array itself in hostility to the 
cause of human progress, I would respectfully suggest the 
propriety of each great party being represented by its news- 
papers. For my own part, I would not exclude even the 
journal advocating Chartism, for I believe that by placing at 
the same time in the hands of the working classes the facts 
and arguments adduced in support of the cause of order, you 
would do more to discourage extreme political views, that by 
the proscription of the representative newspaper. I shall 
offer but one illustration of the advantages which would result 
from having the views of all political parties fairly brought 
before the notice of the working classes. 
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At the time of the Chartist disturbances during the last 
spring, the newspaper press of this country— with scarcely an 
exception — ^united most heartily in the attempt to dissuade 
the working ehisses from any thing like a revolutionary de- 
monstration. Whig, Radical, and Oonservative writers vied 
with each other in the production of leading articles, pointing 
out in plain, but eloquent language, the disastrous conse* 
quences which would result to the poor themselves from any 
political event calculated to disturb the complicated and 
world-wide commercial relations of this great empire. Now 
of the numerous, learned, aigumentative, and convincing es*^ 
says thus written for the special instruction of the working 
classes, how many were likely to fall into the hands for which 
they were int'Cnded i Would one woriring man in 500 read 
any of the publications in which they appeared ! We have 
seen that from one-third to a half of the working men inhabit* 
ing these towns can scarcely read at all, much less read with 
understanding, articles in the highest style of English composi- 
tion. And of the remainder who could read, how many drew 
their political inspirations and their social views, from the 
cheap publications which pollute tiie tastes, and obscure the 
naturally good sense of our own industrious poor, by repro- 
ducing here the unveiled licentiousness, the tawdry senti- 
mentalism, and the false philosophy of the popular French 
school, publications which have been carefully examined and 
unsparingly condemned, by the most liberal of the London 
daily papers, and which could never for a moment have 
existed had the intellectual culture of the working classes of 
this country been properly att^ided to ! 

It has, on the other hand, been suggested to me that a 
working menu's news-room, supported by weekly contributions 
of one penny would answer the same purpose as the proposed 
institution. And as the same idea may occur to others, I 
would beg to explain that though convinced of the importance 
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of providing newspapers, we aim at the establishment of some- 
thing more than a mere news-room. Let penny news-rooms 
be multiplied to any extent you will — let each large manufac- 
tory support one, but let us not leave the working classes 
wholly dependent for literary food on a single channel of in- 
formation. Let us rather concentrate our efforts on the at- 
tempt to provide for their use, not only publications of im- 
mediate interest, but also, and to a still greater extent, the 
works of those distinguished men who have in different ages 
gratified, enlightened, and adorned mankind. For the same 
reason, we shall I trust continue to receive the assistance and 
co-operation of our fnends in Gateshead. Intimately con- 
nected as these towns are both by nature and by art, it would 
be a source of regret if from an attempt to establish two in- • 
stitutions of this nature, the resources which might have suf- 
ficed for the collection of one good library should be dissi- 
pated in the purchase of duplicate works for two poor ones. 
And on observing the rapid growth of other public libraries, 
and considering that no other existing institution can possibly 
exhibit stronger claims on the attention of any person having 
a few books at his disposal, I certainly see strong reasons for 
hoping that ere the lapse of many years the small collection 
which would now scarcely occupy one-fourth of this table, 
shall have expanded into a library equal to that of any work- 
ing men^s institution in the kingdom. 

I have now, gentlemen, at a tedious length I fear, attempt-^ 
ed to explain the origin, constitution, rules, and objects of the 
institution which you are called upon to support. And you 
will I trust, agree with me in thinking that if such an insti- 
tution can be permanently established, it will do more to ele- 
vate the poor» and to promote peace and good will among the 
different classes of society than any now in existence. In it^ 
you will have employers and employed meeting occasionally 
at the same table without any loss of dignity or self-respect 
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on either side, And there consulting for the general interests 
of the poor ; in it the philanthropist, will have the pleasure 
of not only acting far the working classes, but of also acting 
u>Uh them ; in it, enbracing, as it does in its organization, men 
of every social grade, the reasonable wishes and the just com- 
plaints of the unprotected poor will find an instant echo in 
the hearts of their more fortunate neighbours ; and in it, there 
may thus be sown those seeds of mutual confidence and es- 
teem which at no distant period may suffice to banish the 
greater number of those deplorable evils under which society 
now languishes. Many of you will doubtless share our own 
belief that^too much has been talked about education, and too 
little done for it. Here is a feasible, a reasonable, and a not 
• wholly untried plan, for the advancement of this cause, pre- 
sented in a form most likely to be acceptable to the poor 
themselves, and least calculated to excite the alarms of the 
timid, or the opposition of the selfish. Will you allow this 
effort, thus hopefully commenced, to fall to the ground for 
want of means, or will you, by a very moderate amount of 
liberality sustain this infant institution, and render it at once 
an ornament to the district, and an example to the country ! 
These are questions which must be left for the con- 
sideration of the enlightened inhabitants of Newcastle and 
Gateshead, and if I do not mistake the predominant character 
of this part of England, they will not long remain without an 
honourable answer. 

In order to complete the duty which I have undertaken, it 
is necessary that I should briefly notice the chief objections 
liable to be urged against the propositions advanced in this 
address. But before doing so, if you will bear with me for a 
moment, I wish to offer a short personal explanation. For 
the educational direction which the sanitary movement has 
lately assumed in these towns, I admit myself to be mainly 
responsible. A very few words, however, wiir serve to convey 
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my excuse, and with some persons, perhaps, my jusiifioationi 
In dkcharging the duties of secretary to the Sanitary AiBso-" 
ciation, I was necessarily brought in frequent contact with 
many members of its conmiittee, comprising several of my 
piofeodonal brethren, most of the resident clergymen of the 
Established Church, ministers of religion attached to other 
branches of the Christian Church, and other influential inha- 
bitants of these towns, to the great majority of whom I had 
preyionsly been utterly unknown. That in co-operating with 
a number of Einglish gentlemen, I invariably met with the 
greatest courtesy and kindness, is a circumstance ^carcely 
worth recording* But I also found among them what might 
not perhaps have been generally expected in an age of &Btte 
disputation and embittered feelingt namely, so much charity 
and forbearance^ sd much enlightened zeal for the interests of 
the poor, and so complete a suppression of all political and 
theological groimds of dispute^ that the harmcmy of our pro- 
ceedings was never once marred by any thing like an unseemly 
discussion. Then the members of the Working Men's Asso* 
ciati^ with whom I have also necessarily had frequent com/i* 
munications, hdve, both in the manaifement of their own busi- 
ness, and in their rektions with the Sanitary Assomation) 
uniformly exhibited so much good sense and good feeling, aa^ 
proved themselves so earnestly desirous for the moral devatioii 
of the uninstructed and degraded portion of the poor, that 
I could not but indulge a hope that the union of different 
classes for sanitary purposes, which had thus far worked so 
satisfaotoriiy, might perhaps be r^idered instrumental in esta^ 
blishing a permanent institution, on a similar bans, for the 
benefit of the working men of Newcadtle and Gtateshead. 
And should that hope be realised, and the present appeal not 
have been made in vain^ it will then be my duty to resign the 
future guidance of these institutions into abler and more ex- 
perienced hands, and, if possible, to assist in placing theni 
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imder the protection of some pubHo bodies^ eoch as those 
so anspioiously represented on this occasion by our amiiable 
and respected chairman. 

Again apologising for the mtrodnction of a partly personal 
subject^ I hasten to draw to a conclusion the present length- 
ened address, by shortly rcTiewing the different objectioiis 
liable to be urged against the proposed institutions. 

The first (fuarter from which I expect some opposition is 
from a section of the working classesithemselves. What par^ 
tieular form their objections may assume it is impossible te 
foretell ; but the real cause of the dislike of these parties to 
plans like the present, I imagine to be simply this, that their 
adoption would gradually remove many of the social evils 
which them men would wish to retain as the stimuli to revo^ 
lution. And it woidd^ I conceive, not be the least advantage 
of such institutions, that they tended to separate the thought* 
ful, the well-disposed, and the moderate portion of the work- 
ing classes, from the reckless, the depraved, and the dis- 
orderly. And here, even at the risk of giving some offence^ 
I will offer one or two remarks for the consideration of the 
woiking classes generally. Many of them are anxious for the 
immediate possession of political power, believing that the 
enactment of a law l^hich gave them that poiiver would at once 
be followed by the disappearance of every 'social evil. Now I 
would ask any educated working man this question, are the 
majority of the labouring classes in this country, with their 
present habits, and m their present state of ignoranee and 
moral degradation, fitted to take a share in the management 
of the affairs of a great empire i And can it be a cause of 
wonder to any reflecting man among them, that the ruling 
classes should hesitate to trust the future destinies of the 
country to men ignorant of the first principles of political 
science, in too many instances the slaves of debased habits 
and depraved tastes, and thus at any time capable of being 
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rendered the blind instruments of unscrupulous and selfish 
agitators ! 

I speak thus candidly, not from any hostility to the political 
emancipation of the working classes, but from a sincere desire 
^ see them at once engaged in the great work of self-improve- 
m^it. it is because I believe that they will not, and more- 
over, that they ought not, to acquire the right of' govemini; 
others, until they have first proved their ability to govern 
themselves ; it is because I believe that the general interests 
of humanity, and the very existence of the British empire, 
would be compromised by the sudden access to power of men, 
who in their private life, exhibit so many instances of improvi- 
dence, intemperance, and vice, that I would leave others to 
attempt the more brilliant achievements of political a^tatioiD, 
and confine my humble efforts to the task of preparing the 
working classes for the proper use of those political privileges 
which they are doubtless ultimately destined to eisgoy. 

Having thus alluded to the important subject of jielf-govern- 
ment, I would remind the working classes that mere literaiy 
and scientific instruction, however valuable, does not of it^self 
impart that power. For guidance through the stormy scenes, 
asad the many temptations of life, they must refer to a higher 
source — ^to religion. That the religious public and the work- 
ing classes have not in this country been more intimately 
united, has probably been a source of regret to others as to 
myself. For while both ought idways to pursue common objects, 
they have too often been found on antagonistic paths* The 
consequences are that many of the poor are either wholly 
alienated from religion, or impressed with very erroneous 
ideas of its true nature ; whilst the liberality, the piety, and 
the exertions of religious men have, so far, been productive of 
comparatively little practical benefit. Of certain of the reli- 
gious relations of education I shall presently speak. Let me 
therefore, embrace the present opportunity to address a word 
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to the working clasaes on the influence of religion upon their 
immediate happiness. And in doing so, I shall not advocate 
tile interests of any particular church, but confine myself 
strictiy to the general subject. 

Ohristiauity, or true religion, as I understand it, conmsts 
not in the mere enunciation of certain tenets of befief ; and 
itill less does it consist in the mere denunciation cS those 
who conscientiously differ from us« It aims at something 
pnore difficult, and at the same time, more productive than 
this, namely, the conqu^t of man, by himself, and for his 
maker. Its great object is, therefore, the annihilation of self, 
Hence the vices most fervently denounced by it Bxe those 
which oppress the poor, such as oovetiousness, self^aggrandi^e-' 
ment, and cruelty ; while its cbaraoteristio virtues are those 
inost directiy benefiting the poor, mieh as ^larity, generosii^, 
forbearance, and brotherly love, An4 above aU it requires 
from every man p&nwal exertions and fierfcnal sacrifices on 
their behalf. No hat^ghty dole cast with oo}d indififerenoe to 
tile poor, no compulsory payment of hinted taies, will answ^ 
the requirements of Ghristianity. It demands something 
more than this as the price of man^s vedemptioi). But when 
the educated man turqs froni l\iB communion with the great 
and good of all ages, in order to in^part to tho iguoptnt and 
the debased, the knowledge which has elevated and purified 
his own soul ; when the man of wei^lth leaver the halls and 
allurements of luxury, and, purse in hand, seeks out the squalid 
abodes of want, and there ministers to it9 necessities ; when 
the man of religious feeling quits the peaceful pleasures of ^ 
virtuous home, to breathe into the ears of anguish and re«> 
morse, the consoling hopes of the Gk>spel, and when all these 
personal exertions are pervaded, and sustained, and sanctified 
by a spirit of fervent charity, calm perseverance, and unfeign- 
ed humility ; that is Ohristianity ; that is the religion which 
Phrist taught, iuid.for which he suffered ; that is the religion. 
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to the practice of which we must look for social prosperity, 
as wdl as for individual happiness ; and I confidently ask, is 
there anything in that religion opposed to the interests and wel- 
fare of the working classes! Christianity, in fact, thus tends to 
produce, by the mild influence of truth, ucting through the faith 
and reason of man, that general diffusion of happiness which 
Oommunism and other perversions of religion have failed to 
eflSsct by threats and violence. 

Lastly, Christianity teaches us to bear with resignation the 
evils inseparable from the present constitution of man, while 
it at the same time enables us, to a certain extent, to ap- 
preciate the wisdom which has provided those trials of our 
jQuth and f<^tude. For if there were no poverty there ooold 
have been no charity, if there weie no suffering there could 
have been no pity^ if all men were equally rich, powerful, and 
happy, there would have been no field for the exercise of the 
Christian virtues. And if there be othei apparent evils which 
we cannot thus explain, which continue wholly inscrutable to 
our mortal senses, doubtless the time will come when we cihaU 
also be permitted to know the cause 

'* Why unassuming Worth in secret lived. 
And died neglected — ^why the good man's share 
In Kfe was gall and bitterness of soul — > 
Why the lone widow and her orphans pined 
In starving soUtnde, while Luxury 
In palaces lay straining her low thought 
To form unreal wants — ^why heaven-bom Truth 
And Moderation fisdr^ wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge — ^why liceiuted Pain, 
That cruel spoiler, that embosomed foe, 
Embittered all our bliss." 

I have in the next place to consider the possibility of some 
objections being urged against these institutions by men of 
station, apprehensive of the political consequences of educate 
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rng the poor. Now I would ask those gentlemen who are 
satisfied with the existing order of things, whether they see 
no danger in the present mental and moral state of the la- 
bouring population of this kingdom, and in the hostile atti- 
tude so lately assumed ty that numerous and important Beo* 
tion of the people, both in this country and in Ireland ? It is 
true that all attempts at insurrection were immediately sup- 
pressed by the law and the nulitary power. But have the 
/eelinga which prompted those threatening demonstrations 
also ceased to exist i Are we not at any moment liable to be 
again plunged into the horrors of civil warfare, with a secret 
and treacherous enemy ; a warfare, in which victory itsdf 
would not be fraught with honour, and in which a fortuitous 
combination of national disasters might unexpectedly place 
all that we hold dear on earth at the mercy of a ruthless, 
because ignorant, mob. And, under these circumstances, is 
it not the part of prudent men to endeavour, even at some 
slight sacrifice, to allay the passions and elevate the feelings 
of the neglected, and therefore discontented, poor ! 

No laws can prevent men from entertaining those natural 
feelings which have been implanted in them by their Maker. 
If you treat the poor with kindness they will love you, if you 
oppress them they will hate you, if you neglect them they will 
receive your admonitions with coldness and indifference. The 
question then is simply this — will you, the wealthy, the high- 
born, the powerful, by judicious benevolence, by wise liberality, 
and by evincing a personal interest in their welfare and hap- 
piness, enlist those natural feelings in support of the cause of 
peace, of order, of virtue and of religion, or will you by crimi- 
nal apathy and listless selfishness, allow those feelings to be 
perverted and abused until they are degraded into the mere 
stimuli which lead to vice, to crime, and ultimately to social, 
and even domestic, disorganization ! Let us for a moment 
reflect on the artificial construction of society, and on the 
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nature of the ties by which its discordant elements are held 
together. The chief of those ties are these — ^the tie of fear^ 
the tie of interest, and the tie of affection. The tie of fear 
necessarily implies the existence of power, the tie of interest 
is based on the possession of wealth, the tie of affection springs 
from love. 

Now which of these is the most to be relied upon in the 
time of trouble— which the most enduring, which ultimately 
the most effective ! The proudest edifice of potoer may in a 
moment be dashed to the ground; the massive accumulations 
of wealth may rapidly crumble away, and be for ever scattered ; 
but love, the spiritual, the heaven-bom, bobxb above aU the 
ealamities and dianges of mortal existence ; it needs no bribes ; 
it wears no fetters ; its only requisite is a kindly and genial 
soil wherein it may expand and ramify, and bear forth its 
glorious fruits of peace and happiness. Gentlemen, I have 
faith in the power of love, for I have faith in the God of love, 
and that faith teaches me, that in the day of adversity, in 
the hour of national weakness, those social institutions wiU 
alone be secure which are endeared to the memory, and eiv- 
shrined in the hearts, of a. grateful and united people. 

The relations of education with religion are too vast and 
important to be disposed of at the end of an address. But 
as the same objections which have been urged against similar 
institutions, may be api^ed to those now recommended, it is 
necessary to refer to the conscientious scruples entertained on 
this subject by many excellent persons. I at once fully admit 
that education without religion is almost useless as a guide to 
man during his progress through life, and that any plan of 
education which does not provide for religious instruction is 
necessarily imperfect. But the choice presented to us on this, 
as on so many other occasions, is not between a perfect and 
an imperfect plan of education, but between partial education 
and none at all. And when it is remembered that the educa- 
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tiooal advantageB which we offer axe expressly desi|pAed to 
Bubfltitttte intelleotual gratification for sensual enjoyment, and 
thns aid the promotion of temperance and virtue, I do not 
think that any religious objections to the proposed institutions 
ean be well-founded. I promised to notice here the cause of 
the separation so. unfortunately existing between a large pro* 
portion of the religious world and the working classes of this 
country. In offering a few observations on this p<»nt« I would 
again disclaim all intention of referring to particular bodies of 
OhristiaDS ; for I am fully satisfied that there are in every 
ramification of Christ^s church men of the most ardent piety, 
the most disinterested zeal, and the most enlightened soUci-p 
tude for the welfaze of mankind. In dwelling then for a 
moment on one or two eanses widoh appear to me to have 
prevented the spread of religious fedings among the poorer 
dasses of this countiy, I must be understood to speak of the 
piofessors of religion generally. 

The first cause whidi I shall mention is the neglect of the 
physical comforts of the poor by ministero, and other active 
servants of religion ; a cause which is fast disappearii^, and 
which the late exertions of the general body of clergy mui^ 
have greatly contributed to remove. In the next place, the 
poor cannot understand why th^ir neoesdties, ihek^ education, 
iiiir religious instruction should not be attended to before 
those of distant races. They have a proverb not altogether 
opposed to a striking precept in the gospel, to the effect that 
improvement ought to begin at home. And when I hear that 
savages are by the annual devotion of EngUsh life, and the 
lavish outlay of English gold, rendered morally superior to the 
majority of our own poorer countrymen, I confess mysdf to 
be of the same opinion^ And there is this solid reason for 
the behef that those labours and that money would, even as 
regards the ultimate interests of the missionary cause itself, 
he in tie pr^ imtanee more advantageously exp^ded in the 
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Oonyenioa of the English poot^^^namely thftt thb oonntry 
forttu the basis of many missionaify enterprises, and that any 
thin^ occurring to disturb its domestic tranquillity would 
necessarily suspend those operations throughout the whote 
world* 

I would lastly, with the utmost deference and respect, en- 
treat the friends of religion of every persuasion, to manifest 
In their relations with the advocates of opposing views, the 
greatest gentleness and forbearance. Nothing is so much 
calculated to injure religion in the sight of the poor as the 
exhibition of uncharitableness in its ministers. Beason alone 
tells us that since differences of opinion do eust^ and must in 
everjr free countiy be tolerated, it is wiser to travel through 
life on the paths of peace than on those of discord. 

Bevelation expt^^y commands us to love our neighbours 
as ourselves. And if we turn from reason and revelation to 
that uinate consciousness which is in itself a half revelation, 
we find ourselves equally impelled to disregard the minor 
differences which so cruelly sever mankind, and to ding ixiof^ 
earnestly to the greater truths aroimd which our commofi 
hopes axid fears are centred. For every man has probably 
at some period of his life experienced moments in which thel 
diviner particles of his nature seemed to move within him, 
and to raise his spirit for the time above the crawlings and 
cravings, the fears, prejudices, and passioiis of earth, into 
& dim perception of the mysteries, the beauties, and thd 
majesty of heaven ; in such a moment he will have been en- 
abled to institute a brief comparison between the fair and 
spotless form of religion, as it appears in its native skies, and 
the necessarily obscured image of it, which, by the feeble light 
of a fimited intellect, we here pursue ; in such a moment he 
win perchance also have been impressed with the belief that 
the great Being, who from the vast empyrean surveys the 
myriad worlds which form his footstool, rather directs Hk 
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aU-jneromg glance to floan the dark recesses of the soul, and 
note the emotions under which prayer is made, than stoofNE^ to 
somtiniaBe the formula of each petition, or the posture of the 
petitioner uttering it; and feeling thus, who could at such 
times desire to prolong bickerings and dissensions alike dero- 
gatory to the dignity^ and directly opposed to the commands, 
of the Almighty i 

I have, lastly, to show that the maintenance of the proposed 
institutionfl is justifiable on the-ground of economy. I do not 
profess an intimate knowledge of the principles of economical 
science, but it may be possible to prove that the taxes at pre- 
sent levied on this district for local purposes might be mate- 
rially diminished by institutions of the character proposed. 
Education nuiy be considered as the great antidote to crime, 
intemperance, and improvidence. And how largely do these 
evils and their consequences ccmsume the earnings of the in- 
dustrious, and the oiferings of the benevolent I The large 
sums now expended for gaols and police, for the maintenance 
of paupers, and for the support of various medical charities, 
would, by the general diffusion of education, doubtless be con- 
siderably reduced. And perhaps an equal indirect saving 
might be effected by an improvement of the laws for the re- 
lief of the poor, and by introducing a little more humanity 
and intelligence into their administration. 
. I have now, gentlemen, at a necessarily tedious length, 
completed this task, and thank you most sincerely for the 
patience with which you have heard me. The fate of the in- 
stitutions, oa whose behalf I have ventured to address you, 
is in the hands of our fellow townsmen. 

If they think proper to extend to these efforts for the men- 
tal improvement of the poor, a warm and continued support, 
every one connected with the Sanitary Associations will, I am 
sure, exert themselves to the utmost in rendering the proposed 
institutions as useful as possible to the classes for whom tiiey 
are intended. 
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If on the other hand we are reluctantly compelled to aban- 
don this project, we shall, nevertheless, actively persevere in 
the furtherance of the Sanitary cause, until the poor man'^s 
health, which is the basis of his fortune, and the poor man^s 
home, which ought to be his solace and his pride, are through- 
out the whole of this kingdom as much protected as the per- 
son and property of the most powerful in the land. 

And whatever may be the result of this appeal, I shall 
personally enjoy the gratification of reflecting that in it I 
have not sought to multiply dissensions among my fellow 
countrymen, that I have not pandered to the passions, nor 
fostered the prejudices, of any class or party, and that if at 
any future time abler and better men engage in the promotion 
of the same great cause, they will not find the difficulties of 
their task augmented by any thing that has faUen from my 
lips this evening. 



FINIS. 
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OBJECTS. 



1. — To diffuse among Ae inhabitants of this district the yaldable information 
elicited by recent enqmries, and ike advancement of science^ as to the physical and 
moral evils that result from the present defective sewerage, drainage, sopply of 
water, air, and light, and constmction of dwelling houses ; as also from the practice 
of burial in towns. 

2. — To correct misconceptions as to the expense of the requisite measures^ and 
to remove groundless apprehensions as to their interference with existing pecuniary 
interests. 

3« — To point out the most effective and economical means of removing these 
evils ; to state the cost of yentilating and oAer contrivances, and where they can be 
obtained and seen in operation. 

4. — To impress upon the working classes, by every available means, liie injuri- 
ous influence exercised upon their health and moral condition by bad ventilation 
de^cient exercise, and the neglect of cleanliness in their personJB, houses, and 
workshops. 

6. — To endeavour to obtain some better means than at present exist for the in- 
vestigation of tiie causes of disease in any locality, and for the more e:ffeotual pro- 
tection of the public by the prompt removal of those noxious causes wliicii are 
proved to be remoTable. 

6. — To collect information as to the nature and extent of any such local causes 
of disease ; to investigate the physical condition and promote the physical comfort of 
the working classes ; and to watch over the health of these towns and the adjacent 
^strict. • '» 

In order more completely to effect this object, ancl untO's general iauiiiary iiiieliitufe'^bih^ 
into Operation, the ConknitWhava diltteied a tb^oktolje kept aif the tAaMg Ttn6m', No. M/Bida, 
fbr the ^gisti^tioa of cempUkinte of anisanom/and this liit will be traasmittBd at regular periods 
to the Town Improvement Committee of each borongh. 

7.— To co-operate with the London and other ^eajith Associations in o^^taining 
the enactment, and facilitating the application, of sanitary measures. 



RULES. 



1* — That all persons annually subscribing ten shillings and upwards, payable 
in adyance, or presenting a donation of two guineas and upwards, shall be members 
of this Association. 



2. — That tfaia AMooiation shall be tmder the management of a President, Vice- 
Presidents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Committee . 

3. — ^That a general meeting of the members shall be held in the month of March 
every year, to elect the committee and officers, and to receive a report of the pro- 
ceedings, together with a statement of the funds, of the Association. 

4.»-That a majority of members present shall, at every meeting, determine all 
elections and votes, in the usual manner, by a show of hands, onless a ballot be de - 
manded by two or more members present. 

6. — That all members of the Association, the members of the Town C ouncils of 
Newcastle and Gateshead, the chairmen of the Boards of Guardians for the two 
onions, the Medical officers of the pablic charities, Medical men holding poor-law 
appointments within the two boroaghs, and Clergymen of every denomination, shall 
be at liberty to attend the meetings of the Committee, and to take part in its discus- 
sions, but without the privilege of voting. 

6< — ^That the Committee shall meet on the Third Tuesday in each month. 

7fP— That special meetings of the Association may be called on the requisition of 
ten members, addressed to the Secretary, stating the object, and that doe notice of 
iQch meeting be sent by the Secretary to each member. 

8. — That all bills to be paid by the Treasurer shall first receive the sanction of 
die Committee, and be confirmed by the signature of the Chairman for the Evening. 



Sabsciiptiomi and donations receiyed by the Treasurer, at Messrs. R. 
Lambton and Go's ; by the Honorary Secretary, 17, Westgate Street, New- 
castle; and by the Members of the Committee. Any Publications on the 
yarious braikhes of the Sanitary Question, Parliamentary and other Reports 
on the Condition of the Poor, Models of Apparatus, &c., will also be thank- 
fully reoeirecl, and placed in the Reading-Room for the use of the Members. 
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